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A concerned author 
recently wrote us after 
one of his stories appeared in an issue 
of Approach. 

“I saw my name...I was elated! 
This would be the second time that 
one of my articles was printed. The 
elation was replaced with 
unsurpassed embarrassment when I 
saw a Story totally unlike the actual 
events. 

“Please understand that I do 
not want to appear self-righteous 
(but) the written descriptions of 
communication and crew coordina- 
tion are virtually a polar reversal 
of reality...” 

After talking to his skipper, the 
author realized that the editors at 
Approach were not to blame for the 
drastic changes to his story; the 
culprit was the squadron safety 
officer. 

We encourage safety officers— 
as well as authors—to call us to 
talk about articles. But, while we’re 
glad to see conscientious attitudes, 
the safety officer’s job is not to 
produce sanitized or rewritten 
versions, especially ones that the 
author hasn’t seen or doesn’t agree 
with. 

Squadron writing programs, 
whether participants do so will- 
ingly or not, are of great value. At 
least they get people thinking about 
safety before they go flying and, at 
best, get them to put their thoughts 
down in a coherent form for others’ 
benefit. Some safety officers use a 
heavy hand—which is occasionally 
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Safety O, Spare My Story 


required—when soliciting or 
critiquing submissions intended 
for safety publications, such as 
Approach. 

Stories for Naval Safety Center 
pubs do nor have to be routed 
through the squadron; authors can 
submit their articles directly to the 
magazine’s editor. In certain 
instances, we encourage authors to 
solicit input and experience from 
senior squadron members, includ- 
ing the CO and XO, but the most 
junior ensign or jaygee—or enlisted 
member—can send his article 
directly to us. His skipper or 
department head does not have to 
see it. (A Bravo Zulu submission is 
different; we hope we have set that 
matter straight with the article in 
the October issue.) 

If a story is submitted for your 
opinion and critique, talk to the 
author about changes; this is simply 
a matter of courtesy. If you have a 
strong criticism, by all means tell 
the writer, but fe// him. He 
shouldn’t gasp in disbelief and 
anger when he sees his name above 
an unknown article in a magazine. 
It’s a real turn-off and serves 
nobody’s purpose, least of all the 
purpose of fostering a command- 
sponsored atmosphere of safety. 


Peter Mersky 
Assistant Editor 
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} afi = By LCdr. Alan N. Smith 


hen was the last time you heard, 
“Pan! Pan! Pan!’’? I hadn’t heard it 
since I was instructing in T-28s, 


where your call sign might as well have been Papa- 
Alpha-November 722. We left Guantanamo Bay on a 
dead-head with our C-9B. My copilot looked over 
and asked, “Wasn’t that a Pan call?” Before I could 
respond, we again heard a very weak Pan call on an 
extremely busy Miami Center en route frequency. 

We thought we could help, and I directed my 
copilot to level our Skytrain at FL220 and set max 
conserve. We had plenty of fuel and could help as we 
listened to an airliner responding to the pilot of 
Cessna 737 Tango Papa. The Cessna pilot said that 
he was lost and orbiting a small island. The airline 
pilot collected the necessary information and passed 
it to Miami Center since Miami wasn’t receiving the 
Cessna’s transmissions. 

As our aircraft approached the first IFR reporting 
point for Miami, we quickly checked in with our 
position and offered our services. Miami acknowl- 
edged and gave us an initial vector toward an uniden- 
tified contact northwest of Providenciales Island 
courtesy of U. S. Customs radar (Fat Albert) . 

I made my initial call to 737TP. I assured the 
pilot everything was going to be alright and directed 
him to begin a climb to 8,500 feet. (He was at 1,500 
feet). I asked him to lean it out, and to tell me his fuel 
state, souls on board and his name. 

Mr. Bobbins (not his real name) said he had an 
hour-and-a-half of fuel with two passengers. I re- 
layed this information to Miami Center through an 
Air Force C-141, now offering relay assistance. I 
asked how experienced he was and if he had any 
special ratings; Mr. Bobbins said he had an expired 
instrument ticket and 5,000 hours. He said, “All that 
time isn’t doing me much good now.” 

As we descended to 9,500 feet, I asked him to 
tune and ID Providenciales (PV) and tell me his 
bearing; he responded with “300 degrees.” 

Miami switched us to a less active frequency and 
I again reassured Mr. Bobbins that we were still with 
him. I again had him update his state and asked him 
to use his passengers to scan the horizon for a DC-9 
known as the “World Famous Lone Star Express.” 

Equipped with nothing more than high en route 
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charts for the Caribbean, I had my copilot proceed 
direct to PV and out the 300-degree radial. The entire 
crew by now was in action looking for the tiny 
Cessna. It was getting dark as we turned on all the 
external lighting and continued our search. 

We drilled out the 300-degree radial at the speed 
of heat and spotted the Cessna orbiting just above a 
broken cloud layer approximately 80 miles from PV. 
Mr. Bobbins said that he “could see something real 
big coming real fast.” I tried to get the C-9 slowed 
down and turned around without losing sight of Mr. 
Bobbins, but it didn’t work. We now had to start the 
search all over again. 

After finding him again, the pieces of this puzzle 
began coming together. We were now able to deter- 
mine he wasn’t, in fact, lost, but was leery of pen- 
etrating the line of clouds that extended to the deck 
between him and PV. Below 9,000 feet and east 
toward PV, the weather was broken and variable 
overcast. It was getting dark. The Cessna’s state was 
now 1.0 as I directed Mr. Bobbins to orbit while we 
gave our position to Miami. We descended to see if 
there was any clear weather toward PV. At 1,000 
feet, it became readily apparent that the only avail- 
able lighted airfield was out of the question due to 
rapidly deteriorating weather and the distance from 
Mr. Bobbins’ position. I had overlooked the fact that 
Mr. Bobbins cruised at 80 knots. Miami Center 
relayed through MAC that they didn’t think he could 
make PV and recommended Pittstown airstrip. | 
agreed about PV as we turned back toward 737TP 
and climbed up to 7,500 feet. 

After spotting some running lights, Miami 
informed us that a DC-6 was at 9,000 feet, passing 
through the area. I had Mr. Bobbins secure his 
running lights because I was afraid I was chasing the 
wrong plane. We were lucky. It was him. In our 
cockpit we briefed angles of bank, altitude calls and 
“keep me out of the water tactics.” 

Miami passed the Pittstown’s lat/long, which we 
put in the INS. We discovered Pittstown was 23 
miles at 050 degrees. It was now pitch black, without 
a commander’s moon. I directed Mr. Bobbins to turn 
initially to 050 while I went to 15 degrees of flaps, 


extended the slats and positioned myself west of him. 


737TP had 30 minutes of fuel when, because of the 
difference in our speeds, we began doing S-turns 


behind and below, changing our heading by 180 
degrees. I would lose sight of 737TP after 60 degrees 
and the flight attendants in the cabin helped us keep 
him in sight by running back and forth and relaying 
his position to the cockpit. When I saw his tip lights 
appear to be equidistant, we’d quickly roll wings 
level, update the course to Pittstown and have him 
make the necessary heading changes. 

The cabin crew was getting an extreme case of 
vertigo (I was , too) so I decided it was time to stop 
the S-turns, give him a final heading , and go down 
for a look. At 13 miles, I had Mr. Bobbins begin his 
descent, enlist his passengers’ aid in looking for the 
island and told him to go no lower than 500 feet. I 
didn’t need to remind him that he was now flying 
strictly on instruments and that the only way I was 
directing him was by the magic of my INS. I was 
clueless as to what awaited us. 

As we descended toward Pittstown with lumps in 
our throats, it was becoming clear that Mr. Bobbins’ 
voice had increased a few octaves as soon as the sun 
went down. We continually reassured him that he’d 
be on the ground in just a few more minutes. At 800 
feet AGL, we finally broke out of the clouds with 
737TP back there in the clag coming down the chute. 
What I saw gave me cold chills and memories of 
those really special nights in the barrel behind the 
boat in the EA-3B Whale. It was pitch black, no 
horizon and just a couple of lights you couldn’t make 
heads nor tails of. Amazingly, we had popped out 
right on top of Pittstown! 

Since Pittstown is an unlighted strip, the residents 
there had been alerted to the emergency and they had 
assembled three vehicles at the approach end of the 
crushed-shell runway with the headlights of one 
pointing down the runway and the other two across 
from each other at right angles to the runway. I still 
don’t know how long the runway was because I 
never saw it. One of the residents had a hand-held 
VHF radio. I established radio contact and had Mr. 
Bobbins check in with his fuel state. Still in the goo 
and descending, he weakly reported 15 minutes of fuel. 

I reminded him to trust his instruments, have his 
passengers keep looking for the island, and to go 
no lower than 500 feet. I passed the comms to the 
Pittstown “controller” and positioned myself at the 
east side of the island at 800 feet. I was concerned 
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about 737TP running into me. 

Pittstown called 737TP in sight and I watched 
unbelievably as he flew right over the top of the island 
at 200 feet and continued east. Mr. Bobbins said that he 
saw the island while the controller was telling him he 
had in fact over flown it. Immediately realizing what 
was happening, we quickly extinguished our running 
lights. Mr. Bobbins then said rather excitedly that 
someone had turned out all the runway lights. I now 
proceeded to the west side of the island with all unnec- 
essary lights out, while the controller talked Mr. Bob- 
bins back around for an approach. 

737TP made a really ugly angling approach to the 
west end of the runway while still not seeing the 
picture formed by the vehicle headlights. Struggling 
with vertigo, he had begun a slow descent that 
remained unchecked even by repeated warnings 
about altitude. I began yelling at him along with the 
controller on the ground as I saw his landing lights 
get closer and closer to the water. Seconds before 
impact Mr. Bobbins throttled up and went around. 
He no longer responded to radio calls to begin a turn 
back toward the island, and I admonished Mr. Bob- 
bins to use proper radio discipline and acknowledge 
all radio calls. He responded with a weak, heart- 
wrenching “Yes, sir,” and I could only imagine what 
was going on in his cockpit. 

I again relinquished the comms as the ground 
controller talked 737TP around to a longer straight- 
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in. Mr. Bobbins began another premature letdown, 
which resulted in all six people jammed in my cock- 
pit yelling simultaneously for him to pull it up. 

Almost hitting the center pickup truck, Mr. 
Bobbins pulled it out at the last second, vaulted over 
the truck and literally plopped the Cessna down on 
the runway amid the hysterical cheers from my crew 
and the people of Pittstown. We heard a barely 
audible “Thank you, God, and thank you, Navy,” 
which we acknowledged while turning toward NAS 
Jacksonville. 

Completely drained and now concentrating on 
getting into JAX without incident, we were amazed at 
what we’d just pulled off in our Skytrain. On deck 
we called the Coast Guard (their request) and they 
passed to us that 737TP had landed with one gallon 
of gas! It was an incredible ending to what looked 
like a mishap in the making. 

In retrospect, we had made a few errors, but the 
overall cohesiveness of my crew coupled with the Air 
Force C-141, Miami Center and the residents of 
Pittstown enabled us to save three lives. Mr. Bobbins 
truly saved his own life by confessing his dilemma 
with 1.5 hours of fuel left. 1 guarantee that my crew 
will never forget that night and I would be willing to 
bet that Mr. Bobbins’ passengers took a boat back to 


the mainland the next day. < 
LCdr. Smith flies with VR-61. He was assigned to VR-59 at the time of 


this story. 
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O° the second day of a two-plane cross-country, 

Or: student and I and the second F/A-18 crew 
readied ourselves for a great day of flying. The brief, 
preflight, man-up, and taxi all went smoothly. After 
takeoff, with our aircraft in the lead, we pushed Dash 2 
out to combat spread for the climb. 

As our jet passed through 17,000 feet, we heard a 
loud bang accompanied by an airframe shudder. The 
student, up front at the controls, immediately retarded 
the throttles as we both checked the engine instruments. 
Fortunately, the engines checked good, but we couldn’t 
explain the unexpected noise and shudder. 

Checking our fuel state, I noticed that the drop tank 
had just transferred its last bit of fuel. The F/A-18 drop- 
tank control valve has the same noisy characteristic as 
most Navy aircraft, but this bang and shudder was much 
more pronounced than normal. We told our wingman 
about our situation and asked him to join for a closer 
inspection. Our altitude all but ruled out the possibility 


By LCdr. John W. Casey 


Your Intuition 








of a bird strike, so we began to suspect the possibility 
of a FODed motor. 

As Dash 2 joined, we advanced the throttles to 
continue our climb. We were pleasantly surprised to 
discover that both engines sounded normal. Moreover, 
a good report from our wingman added to our confi- 
dence that the jet wasn’t going to let us down. 

Not throwing fate to the wind, I decided as flight 
lead to contact home base—since we were overhead, 
anyway—to see if we could get a quick once-over by 
the power plants experts and final checkers. Following 
a quick change to the flight plan and an uneventful 
landing, we had the maintenance technicians give the 
jet a thorough going over. 

The plan was to secure the left engine—so I could 
climb out and oversee the inspection—and have a 
power-plants troubleshooter dive the duct to check for 
FOD. With a thumbs-up we would restart the left 
engine, followed by the same procedure on the right. 
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This procedure maintained our avionics (alignment and 
radios) allowing my student to refile our flight for 
Miramar if everything was OK. 

After a thorough check by maintenance, I decided 
to continue on with our cross-country in an effort to 
complete the Xs. As I thought about what had hap- 
pened, I remember looking up toward my student with 
the uncomfortable knowledge that most of the switches 
and controls were located only in the front cockpit. 

I had the ground crew install enough tie-down chains 
so we could perform a hot-seat, placing myself in the 
front with my student in the back. Being a high-time 
Hornet pilot and experienced post-maintenance check 
pilot, I felt I had made a prudent decision should any 
emergency occur. 

As our flight taxied to the duty, I informed Dash 2 
that I intended to do a series of engine run-ups includ- 
ing a few throttle slams. 

Following a thorough check of both engines, we 
released the brakes, lit the afterburners, and performed 
an uneventful 10-second go. Passing 18,000 feet, I 
began hearing the engines rumble more than the usual 
amount for an F/A-18. I reduced power and asked my 
wingman to join up to get a close look at our aircraft. 
As he closed, I advanced the throttles, but this time the 
rumbling was louder with an associated airframe 
vibration. Just about the time I started to retard the 
throttles again, my wingman calmly informed us that 
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our right engine was on fire. I performed the immedi- 
ate-action procedures, declared an emergency, and 
turned back toward home fieid. 

My wingman then told me the flames had ceased. 
My student and I confirmed the absence of secondary 
indications; in fact, we never observed any of the 
typical indications. The single-engine approach and 
arrested landing went smoothly, except for the loud 
thumping I felt in my chest. 

Once back in the line, a visual inspection didn’t 
show anything unusual. However, another inspection 
the following Monday revealed that the afterburner 
pilot spraybar had cracked, allowing unmetered fuel to 
leak into the afterburner, where the fuel had ignited 
from hot exhaust gases. 

Not surprisingly, this made a great O Club story 
with plenty of pilot hindsight. At the time, I felt that I 
had taken virtually every precaution en route in making 
the decision to press on. Unfortunately, I didn’t heed 
the most significant indicator that something was 
indeed wrong with our aircraft: when I felt I needed to 
replace my student in the front cockpit, a loud buzzer 
should have gone off. My intuition was telling me 
something was wrong and I didn’t listen. If nothing was 
wrong, then why not let the student stay in the front 


seat of our perfectly good jet? 4 
LCdr. Casey flies with VFA-147. 
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hristmas night, over the central Mediterranean 

Sea on a routine ASW patrol. We heard Santa 
activate his ICAO flight plan for the trip from the North 
Pole. My crew was in agreement that it was much better 
to be flying today than sitting around moping. The 
weather brief proved right on the mark: a few scattered 
cloud decks, lit by the bright moongbut mostly VMC. At 
1,500 feet, we were well beneath these layers. An occasional 
scan of the radar showed no “bumpers” in our flight path. 

A few hours into the mission, I got out of the seat to 
do some fuel planning and left orders with my copilots to 
bring up the radar if it looked like we would encounter 
IMC. I had no sooner sat down at the aft work table when 
our worst nightmare began. Without warning, the aircraft 
jerked downward, slamming me into the table. This 
downward movement seemed to last forever and my next 
thought was about hitting the water. Suddenly, the aireraft 
zoomed upward. The force was so great that it threw me 
to the deck. I thought we had Skipped along the water, but 
the aircraft was still flying. I managed to roll overand 
look forward. The aircraft interior looked like the after- 
math of an explosion. Gear was stréwf_about. The lid for 
the wooden box covering the PSLTs (pressurized 
sonobuoy launch tubes) had disintegrated. The violent 
updraft had forced open the access door for the hydraulic 
service center, allowing the HSC to be FODed with CADs 
and glass from a broken AQH-4 reel tape that had 
bounced off the overhead. Several crewmembers received 
injuries from being violently tossed about, fortunately the 
most serious being a broken nose. 

When I reached the flight station, I asked if the 
aircraft had hit the water. Fortunately, the answer was 
“no.” I got a damage-injury report and aborted the mis- 


a hy if 


sion. The crew skillfully treated the injured and secured 
the aircraft interior for landing. 

On the return transit, we pieced together what had 
happened. The aircraft had abruptly entered IMC and the 
copilot requested a weather update from the radar opera- 
tor. The radar operator instantly replied, “Out of it now,” 
and both pilots saw VMC returning. We later concluded 
that we had encountered a microburst. The two pilots 
(both NATOPS qualified) remembered losing control of 
the yoke and the VSI pegging out at both ends. They had 
séen no altitude or airspeed-change, but they could have 
mussed it as they had struggled to regain control of the 
aircraft. They advanced power to maximum and climbed. 
Fortunately, all.crewmembers were back at work the next day. 

This ineident renewed our wardroom’s appreciation 
for the hazards associated with aviation weather. 
Microbursts are short duration, highly concentrated shafts 
of air that change airspeed and cause 6,000-fpm down- 
bursts. Most aviators thinkK.wind shear or microbursts only 
affect takeoffs and landings: This is not so. Pilots must be 
particularly alert for severe weather phenomena anytime 
they are near cumulus clouds or thunderstorms. We had 
no idea of the impending disaster. However, both pilots 
were ready for the unforeseeable. 

Approach has published several articles about wind 
shear and microbursts, including “Wind Shear” (January 
81), “Low-Level Wind Shear” (September ’ 82), “Wind 
Shear: The Experiments Continue” (May ’83), “Against 
All Odds” (Jul ’86), and “Visual Characteristics of Wind 
Shear Weather” (Apr ’88)—Ed. 


LCdr. Vas was a P-3 pilot with VP-8. He is currently assigned to the Air 
War College, Maxwell AFB. 
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Where’s My Crewman? 


By Ltjg. Edward J. locco 


Ov my second flight in the squadron, I learned an 
important lesson in crew coordination. My first 
flight on the previous day had been uneventful and I had 
even completed my day CQs. With these six carrier 
landings under my belt, I launched on my second mission 
which was a night ASW/plane guard flight. 

An hour or so into the hop, we were to return for a 
scheduled hot refuel. Inbound to the carrier, my HAC 
arranged for a couple of night bounces on the CV before 
the next cycle. The Air Boss cleared us to do one touch- 
and-go and then to refuel after the final landing. 

I made the first landing, took off and began to set up 
for my next approach. As I turned downwind, the Boss 
asked if we would like another bounce prior to the hot 
pump. The HAC replied, “Affirmative,” and continued 
instructing me on the ICS over the usual chatter on the 
radios. 

“Great,” I thought, “two more landings.” 

I slid over the spot and set it down. The HAC said, 
“Looks good. Lift it up again.” As we lifted into a hover I 
heard the HAC say, “I got it. I have the controls.” 

I thought, “What did I do?” as he set it back on the 
deck. Just then, I saw one of our crewmen running toward 


the plane captain who had come out from underneath the 
rotor arc. The HAC and I looked at each other and then at 
the open passenger door. 

Our crewman had exited the aircraft after the second 
landing to insert the landing-gear pins in anticipation of 
the hot pump. He had not heard the Boss clear us for an 
additional landing. As I started to lift the helo into a hover, 
the crewman was kneeling by the left main mount prepar- 
ing to insert the landing-gear lock pin into the landing- 
gear strut. Luckily he wasn’t hurt and climbed back into 
the aircraft. We finished the hop without further incident. 

Things happen quickly, people are chattering on the 
radios, and everyone in the crew will not hear everything. 
In our case, we failed to make clear to the crewmen that 
we would land three times before we refueled. We had 
assumed that they had heard the call from the tower and 
understood what would happen. This incident stressed to 
me the importance of keeping everyone aware and in- 
formed of the situation. 

During my crew briefs, I now stress that we back each 
other up on the radio calls. If anyone in the helo is unsure 


of what is happening, speak up. < 
Ltjg. locco flies with HS-15. 
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t was another beautiful, severe clear night in 
southern California. The replacement aircrews had 

been put through their paces for the last four days in the 
40-degree day visual dive pattern and the time had come 
for some night dives. As a right-seater I view the 40- 
degree night pattern as being somewhat akin to night cat 
shots—something you wish someone else would do but 
you would still get to log the time. 

I arrived for my brief for a two-plane night form/ 
bombing hop and met the replacement pilot I would be Ltig. Robert B. Kielbowicz 


flying with. The brief was particularly thorough, since this 
would be the first night bombing hop for the new pilots. 
We talked about night formation and the rendezvous 
overhead and off target. We discussed what my pilot 
should see regarding the light triangle on lead’s aircraft. 
The light triangle consists of the tail light, anti-collision 
and upper wing-tip lights. 


By LCdr. Al Bougard 


90 Degrees AOB 
570 Knots IA 
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Then, we broke up for individual crew briefs and 
went over the night bombing pattern and specific respon- 
sibilities of each crew member. 

With five minutes to spare before walk time, I headed 
to the fridge and one more Eskimo Pie to improve that 
night vision and settle the constant grumbling in the gut. 
As we walked out to the aircraft, the last remnants of 
sunset could still be seen to the west. It would be a very 
black, moonless night, but there were no clouds. It should 
be a piece of cake finding our lead. 

We taxied onto the duty as our lead was already 
disappearing into the darkness. We ran up the engines and 
made one final wipeout. Everything looked good. 

Approaching liftoff, I glanced up to get a quick check 
of the lead’s position. I couldn’t see his anti-smash but 
figured he was farther through the turn and well off our 
left side. Once clean, we turned to proceed to the rendez- 
vous overhead the field at 6,500 feet. No joy. 

Having completed almost one full turn, I was 
just about to ask for lead’s position on base 
frequency when a very faint light appeared at 
our one o’clock. 

I’m not an astronomer, but I figured there 
weren’t too many stars doing around 270 knots 
over the field at 5,500 feet in a left turn, so we 
started to join. My pilot was having difficulty 
keeping lead in sight because the only lights 
available on the lead aircraft were the taillight, 
some very dim strip lights and the anti- 
collision light (blue in this case because it was 
a night-vision-goggle bird). Except for the 
smash, the lights were stuck in the dim setting. 

Determined not to whimper first, we pressed on with 
the join-up with a little right-seat coaching: “Yeah, keep it 
coming. You should see him any second.” Eventually, we 
squeaked close enough to get our smash light to paint 
lead’s aircraft. About this time the lead did what leads 
normally do on join-ups: he turned his smash off, which 
left us with two dim sources of light. 

I’m not a mathematics major either, but I know two 
reference points do not make a triangle. That little voice 
that usually tells me when it’s time to eat made a quick 
mention to tuck this condition away for future reference, 
maybe a lead change out of the target. Now joined, we 
got into the target and dutifully hurled our machines and 
bodies at the ground at 500 knots and 40 degrees. About 
the 14th or 15th dive, when I was thinking it doesn’t get 
any better than this, lead called he had run out of those 
25-pound blue bullets of mayhem (Mk-76s) and the off- 
target rendezvous would be at angels 12. 


The warning bell in my brain had obviously discon- 
nected some time during the bombing, and as we pulled 
off our last run, neither one of us thought about asking 
for lead to join on us instead. We leveled at 11,000 feet 
until we picked up lead. We both saw that same faint 
light on our nose and my pilot, determined to make a 
quicker rendezvous, wrapped up the turn. Things hap- 
pened real fast from this point. 

We started the rendezvous at 11,000 feet and 300 
knots. Within 5-7 seconds we were at 10,500 feet, 60 
degree AOB and 270 knots. My secondary self-protect 
mode (seat cushion surge) activated and I became acutely 
aware of a deteriorating situation. We were initially 
closing rapidly with lead and I was devoting more time 
looking out of the cockpit to monitor our closure and not 
enough time on the instruments. My pilot remembers he 
was trying to lock onto lead’s taillight and not lose sight. 

During a quick peek inside I noticed us 
passing angels 9 with 70 degrees AOB and 
290 knots. “We’re descending,” I called. 
“Ease your wings”. 

I saw my pilot look inside so I took a 
quick glance outside. Lead’s aircraft 
seemed to be in the same position relative 
to the canopy bow but getting further away. 
I came back inside. These last two looks 11 
could not have taken more than 2-7 sec- 
onds, but now we were passing 7,500 with 
90 degrees AOB and 570 knots. I’d had 
enough fun, and I called “Roll wings level 
now! Pull!” 

We quickly rolled upright and snapped on as much G 
as we could. We bottomed out at about 5,000 feet MSL. 
At this target complex, a range of mountains to the east 
peaks at 3,800 feet—right about where we were in the 
rendezvous circle. As we rolled wings level, the radar 
altimeter, set to 3K, started a constant deedle that didn’t 
stop until we were above 6,500 feet MSL. We climbed to 
11,000 feet and asked for the lead. The return flight was 
uneventful and quiet. 

We should have taken the lead off target. The fact 
that we didn’t set us up for the wrapped-up wing slide 
toward the dirt. You can brief night rendezvous and light 
triangles till the cows come home, but once the environ- 
mental factors change you must make command deci- 
sions to keep the join-ups safe and the other guy in sight. 
To press on with the plan may only invite disaster. 
Maybe I’ll spend a few extra minutes rebriefing crew 
responsiblities and do my waistline a favor; I’ll skip the 


Eskimo Pie. < 
LCadr. Bougard is an instructor with VA-128. 
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Ithough it was only about 20 minutes before 

sunset, it was definitely dark and stormy. I’d 
been living and flying in southern California for six years, 
so it was unique to fly in such weather. The weather is 
usually so perfect that we joke about squawking emer- 
gency if we fly into a cloud. 

My student and I had found a big hole in the restricted 
area to do our syllabus events and the outlying field was 
VMC just long enough for us to complete our required 
landings. All we had to do was come home for a full stop. 

As we approached the IAF for a TACAN approach, I 
switched to tower in radio 2 and asked about the weather. 
They reported standing water on the runway. | advised 
them that we would be taking a trap upon arrival. The 
reported wind was a quartering tailwind for the runway 
we were forced to land on. The best runway wasn’t 
available since it had no published instrument approach 
and could only be used in VMC conditions. The weather 
was well below that. 

The next best runway was also unavailable because it 
could only be approached by circling to land, which was 
approved only for category A and B aircraft. The Hoover 
is a category C beast. 

We thought, “No sweat. We’re taking a trap; we'll be 
fine”. 

We broke out at 500 feet, on glideslope and 
centerline. The wind started to blow us slightly right of 
centerline. I knew we had to land slightly off centerline to 
prevent damage to the centerline lights. I decided to land 
just a little right. We touched down about 600 feet before 
the gear. After I felt the mains cross the cable, | started 
applying brakes to prevent “two-blocking” the gear. 
Usually you feel the tug around two potatoes after your 
mains cross the cable. After about nine potatoes, it was 
apparent that I had just experienced my first field bolter. 

Now the mistake. I looked at the airspeed and it was 


about 80 KIAS. I looked at the runway and it appeared 
dry. I decided to continue the landing and raised the hook. 
Let’s look at this from a different perspective. A 
stranger comes up to you on the street and says that it 
would be smart to land 1,500 feet long on a wet runway 
with a quartering tail wind. I don’t know about you, but I 
would have answered, “Not!” But here I was with the 
hook now raised and braking to what I thought would be 
an uneventful stop. At about 50 KIAS we ran into Lake 
Superior which had just been relocated to NAS North 
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Island’s runway intersection. The aircraft was no longer in 
contact with terra firma. 

We quickly started drifting right. I considered going 
around but by the time the engines spooled up and we 
accelerated to rotation speed, I would probably be waving 
to the crew in the fuel pits as they pedaled furiously away 
in panic on their bicycles. I aligned our “slidepath” with 
centerline with a squirt of differential power. 

As I thought about taking the long-field gear, I 
noticed that the right seater already had his hand on the 


By Lt. Darren Medeiros 


hook handle. He had a very inquisitive look on his face. I 
knew that the off-center engagement limit was 40 feet. 
That’s about one-half the Viking’s wing span. The . 
centerline of the runway was past the left wing tip. 
Reluctantly, I nixed the hook. 

We stopped, finally, at the very end of the runway 
with the nosewheel half on asphalt and half on dirt. 
Everything was fine for about a minute, then the right tire 
deflated. 

Should I have gone around? Yes! It may not be fun to 
go back up into the goo and the runway might seem dry 
from your limited O-feet AGL perspective. However, if 
you don’t go around, you may put yourself in a position 
where the only way to get out of that spot is to not have 
gotten into it in the first place. In aircrew coordination 
training we call this “the most conservative approach”. 

Should I have taken the long-field gear off center? 
What happens if you engage the long-field gear off 
center? I just knew it was a “ rule” that 40 feet was the 
limit. If I disregarded this regulation maybe my jet would 
explode. Maybe the arresting-gear police would come out 
and write me a ticket. Maybe the base CO would shoot me 
with his electro-annihilator ray gun. Actually, I could 
have damaged the gear but probably not the airplane. 

Should I have left my hook down between the short- 
and long-field gear? One of my fellow squadron pilots 
tells a story about landing at Adak, Alaska, and dragging 
his hook all the way down the runway. After the plane 
stopped, one of the local Eskimos asked if he could have 
the remainder of the arresting hook to go spear fishing. I 
know that a brand new S-3 hook will wear down to the 
top of the attaching bolt in 1,800 feet. I think raising the 
hook was a good idea. 

Finally, should I have apologized to the right seater 
for setting such a bad example for him on his initial 


NATOPS qualification? Yes, and I did. < 
Lt. Medeiros is an S-3 pilot with VS-41. 
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By Lt. John C. Butler 


i foo F-14Ds would conduct a MiG sweep 
against a section of adversaries consisting of 
one F-16N and one A-4F. During the brief, the flight 
leader covered the mission and asked if anyone had 
any questions. Then he began the training-rules 
ritual. 

“Don’t assume that the other crew has sight, 
500-foot bubble, pass left-to-left, broadcast own 
intentions...” All four pilots and both RIOs were 
seasoned aviators. Everyone had also briefed 
training rules hundreds of times and knew how 
to apply them. This was going to be a fun, 
challenging hop. 

On the second engagement, the lead F-14 
and the F-16 had a left-to-left pass on the initial 
merge. Both aircraft extended briefly to evaluate 
the situation then began a one-circle vertical 
turn that brought both aircraft nose on with 
13,000 feet separation. The F-16 rolled upright 
at approximately 200 knots and reduced the 
throttle for IRCM. The F-14 topped out slightly 
above the F-16 and remained inverted as the 
pilot tried to get a radar lock and an AIM-9 
seam tone. 

It seemed like a familiar situation for both 
pilots and the training rules in OPNAVINST 
3710.7N were specific: 

“During a forward-quarter or head-on pass 
(track-crossing angle greater than 135 degrees), 


both aircraft will maintain the established trend. 
Where no established trend exists, each aircraft 
will give way to the right to create a left-to-left 

pass.” 

Not until the debrief, however, would the 
pilots realize that this was not as familiar a 
situation as they thought. 

Almost immediately after rolling upright, the 
F-16 pilot offset to the right for a left-to-left 
pass, which put the F-14 15 degrees left of the 
nose and 13 degrees above the horizon with 550 
knots of closure. Soon after obtaining a radar 
lock, the F-14 pilot, still inverted, became 
slightly disoriented, took his eyes off the F-16 
and offset right for a left-to-left pass. Both pilots 
had now offset to the right to establish a pass in 
accordance with the training rules. They were 
less than two miles apart with 10 seconds to the 
merge, on a collision course. 

At half a mile and three seconds to go, the 
F-16 pilot started a hard pull on the stick with a 
frantic call. 
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“Watch it! Watch it!” 

The F-14 was now 40 
degrees left of the nose and 25 
degrees above the horizon. 
The F-16 was at 230 knots on 
the limiter. The Tomcat pilot 
didn’t understand the radio 
transmission but did under- 
stand the urgency in the bogey 
pilot’s call. The F-14 driver 
increased his pull to 5 Gs, 30 
degrees nose low, with 160 
degrees of a left turn. 

The F-14 pilot lost track of 
the F-16 and was slightly 
disoriented. But he fell back 
on habit patterns and offset 
more and more to his right, 
trying to comply with the 
training rules. When the F-16 
radar broke lock, the F-14 was 
50 degrees left of the nose and 
25 degrees above the horizon 
with 600 knots closure. 

At the pass, the F-16’s nose 
was just above the horizon at 
220 knots, still on the limiter. 
The pilot saw the F-14’s 


right 

wing tip pass in 

front of him as the rest 

of the Tomcat passed below 
the F-16 with only 30 feet 
separation. 

How did two experienced 
pilots with hundreds of hours 
of ACM flying get to within 
30 feet of each other? Both 
aviators felt that they were 
following to the training rules 
by offsetting to the right. But 
what is right if one aircraft is 
inverted and one is upright? 


Perhaps the F-16 pilot should 
have made a “left to left” call 
but in this case, it was a left-to- 
right pass. 

Are the training rules 
flawed? No, they are not in- 
tended to cover every contin- 
gency. Training rules are guide- 
lines that rely on the sound 
judgment of the pilots involved. 
This “scary pass” resulted from 
a disoriented pilot and an un- 
usual situation that caught both 
pilots off guard. 

The F-14 pilot should have 
recognized his disorientation 
and perhaps rolled upright and 
called, “Lost sight.” At any 
time before closing to within a 
half mile of the F-16, if the 
F-14 had unloaded to 1-G 
flight, the close pass could 


have been avoided. 
The F-16 pilot didn’t help 


the situation by calling, ““Watch 


it!” To the other participants, his 


transmission sounded exactly 
like, “Eject! 

Ejeee-ect!” 

His call 


merely 


added 

to the confu- 

sion, not to mention 

creating the possibility of 

someone ejecting needlessly. 
Lt. Butler is an F/A-18 pilot with tours in 

VFA-137 and VMFA-451. He is assigned jointly 

to the Tomcat Strike Weapons School of VF-124 


and as an adversary pilot flying the A-4F and F-16N 
with VF-126. 
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on a collision 


course. 








By Lt. James Paulsen 


he tug of the crossdeck pendant was a 
satisfying end to the midday cycle. Things 


had not changed too much since we left the PI. Walking 
into the ready room I learned I was late for manning the 
Alert 5. Time to write a few letters to the homefront, 
anway. 

I was just climbing into the jet as the SMC blared, 
“Now launch the Alert 5!” The offgoing pilot had a few 
choice comments for me as I strapped in. What a great 
deal, an extra trap without all the extra work! 

Checking in with Strike, I expected a vector to 
intercept yet another unexplained radar anomaly, but 
instead I was advised to fill a hole in the vector logic 
grid all the way out to 400 miles. Glad I had three tanks 
today. 

So much for a quick pinky trap; now I’d be lucky to 
make midrats. Oh well, up to the stratosphere and 
throttle back to max endurance. An hour later I was 
pressing the limits of my comms with the Hummer as I 
viewed a spectacular Pacific Ocean sunset by myself. 

At the end of the grid I started back; I’d make ramp 
fuel for the night recovery. Gradually, my comms were 
coming back, the E-2 was calling the name of a guy in 
my sister squadron. Somewhat unusual, using personal 
call signs on grid frequency. Must be a plane full of 
JOs. 

At 150 miles I was expecting to be receiving 
Father. Nothing yet, though, as the E-2 kept calling my 
air wing buddy. Sure wish he’d answer so this guy 
would stop jamming me. 

Still no Father at 50 miles as I switched Strike and 
checked in. Must be a new guy, I didn’t recognize his 
voice as he switched me to Marshal. The marshal voice 
was familiar. It was the E-2 grid controller. Something 
unusual was going on. 

As I received my marshal instructions two things 
became readily apparent. The call sign I kept hearing 
was actually the card-of-the-day’s word for our surprise 
EMCON status and the last time I had shot a CV-3 
approach was in an FRS simulator. 

Having recently dcemed myself a seasoned fleet 
lieutenant, I had just cleaned my kneeboard of extrane- 
ous, worthless gouge (like my CV-3 approach plate). 
No problem, I can remember the procedure ... most of 


Aristmadas 
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In WESTPAC 


PHAN Bonham 


it, anyway. Let’s see, is marshal 150 degrees plus or 
minus final bearing? 

As I pushed, final bearing changed 90 degrees, a 
precursor of things to come. Nothing like extra math 
during these night IMC penetrations. Turning back in at 
10 miles, it’s Christmas in WESTPAC. The sky is filled 
with green and red lights, no two pair flying the same 
approach. The star atop the tree is located just behind 
the LSO plat, flashing red at one-minute intervals. 

Checking the fuel it looks like it will be a trick-or- 
treat pass. Now a 30-degree final-bearing change. How 
many more times can it change? 

“307, final bearing now 250, traffic at eight miles. 
Recommend an in-place 360.” 

Beauty, I’m at eight miles, too. I reverse the direc- 
tion of my turn as he turns his lights on. This is not 
helping my nerves or my fuel state. A nervous glance at 
the tanker confirms my suspicions: the lineup is remi- 
niscent of the 70s oil crisis gas lines. 

Yet another final bearing change has me totally 
confused at four miles. I can see the ship’s halogen 
lights clearly, but the sight picture is wrong. The guys 17 
in front of me are no help; they’re on their own pro- 
grams. The waveoff lights keep flashing as the gas line 
continues to grow. 

I push over at three miles, confident that I’m behind 
Mother’s 3/9 line but little else. I can see the ball but 
where are the cut lights? Where are the landing area 
lights? 

“Hornet at two miles, turn 30 right!” Salvation in 
the form of paddles. At one mile, the landing area lights 
and drop lights come into view. A varsity play in close 
and all is well with the world. 

Outside my ready room the paddles entourage 
cornered me. Expecting to be read the riot act, I could 
barely keep a straight face as they complimented me on 
getting aboard. Later, walking down the passageway I 
was still trying to figure out just what it was that I had 
done right. 

Why was I here, what was the purpose of this 
madness? As I stepped into Wardroom One, the answer 


became obvious: I was here to get a slider. > 4 
Lt. Paulsen flies F/A-18Cs with VFA-146. Previously. he flew EA-7Ls 
with VAQ-34. 
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By Capt. Gregory J. Bonam, USMC 


y first cross-country in my fleet squadron 

taught me more lessons about flying than any 
other single event. The lessons weren’t so much about 
stick-and-rudder skills as about thinking and headwork. 

As usual, the entire cross-country itinerary was 
changed the morning of the brief. Everything was running 
late and we were scrambling. I asked my flight lead if he 
had scheduled the low-level route we were to fly on the 
first leg, but he just gaffed me off. I was just the new guy, 
after all. 

Naturally, we walked late and were in a big rush so 
we could make it to our final destination in time for 
dinner. My NFO rushed me through everything, right 
through the takeoff checklist. 


wey ARINES 


“Hurry up, hurry up!” he called. 

Unwisely, I caved in to his demands to go faster. 
Predictably, as I went to burner, I noticed that the flaps 
were all the way down instead of at half. I was able to 
correct that before we had any airspeed and we continued. 
Of course, I should have aborted the roll and checked 
everything to see if anything else was wrong. 

We pressed on. Descending into point “A” on the 
low-level, I thought it was strange that I never heard the 
lead check in with the FSS. This was no doubt because the 
lead had never scheduled the route, but decided to fly it 
anyway. As we cruised along at 600 knots, I prayed that 
there were no Hornets doing their usual 360 knots max- 
conserve low-level before they bingoed off at point “B” to 
look for a tanker. 

After the low-level, we headed for the octagon for a 
quick turnaround at Miramar. We took the lead for the 
trip there. I remember asking my RIO several minor 
questions about little things such as break altitude and 
pattern direction. This veteran replied, “Follow the flight 
in front of you.” He sounded annoyed that I had wanted 
him to use the radio to find out such trivial information. 

We broke and soon found that a Phantom does not 
slow down as quickly as the Tomcat in front of it. No 
problem. We would still have been OK if my RIO had 
called, “Intentional no drag chute”, along with our gear 
call. He didn’t. All I saw as we rolled out were two giant 
burner cans and the planform of an F-14 doing his best 
aero-braking job. I don’t remember the expletive I used as 
I reached for the chute handle. I had already made up my 
mind to go off the runway and die in flames before we so 
much as brushed the plane in front of us with our anti- 
skidless Phantom. Again, my backseater sounded annoyed 
that I had popped the chute and we would now have to 
shut down and repack it. I had had about enough. 

Finally, we got airborne again and ended the day with 
the standard F-4 hydraulic failure and an arrested landing 
at our destination. It wouldn’t have been right any other 
way. 

I learned several things that day. Never assume that 
people with more experience than you will not make 
exceptionally stupid decisions. Second, never trust 
someone else’s flight planning if you want to live a long 
life and have a promotion-filled, mishap-free career. 

I told my RIO in the club that he’d better not keep 
rushing new pilots through critical checklists unless he 
was in a big hurry to die. If we had been in Denver on a 
hot day with three external tanks, and if the flaps had been 
full up instead of down, you would probably have read 


this story in message format. 4 
Capt. Bonam is an instructor with VT-7. 
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Star(fighter) 
Gazing 


hinking back through six-and-a-half months of 

cruise and some very challenging flying, my most 
frightening experience occurred not on some dark night 
with poor visibility, but on a beautiful CAVU day. 

After a week of flying around a foreign country in bad 
weather and with no one but the tower willing to talk with 
us, our lookout doctrine was at an all-time high. Soon, the 
weather broke and we figured out how to get the control- 
lers to talk to us: Get a Turkish F-16 in your flight and let 
him do the talking. 

We were scheduled for a Jam/DACT mission with the 
Turks. We got to the area and proceeded to our assigned 
station—a spot over a small town in the western half of 
the area—to wait for the F-16. We hadn’t been able to 
talk with the controller yet, but the F-16s were due any 
minute and we had announced our intentions on the 
controlling frequency several times. After all, we were in 
a controlled area that we were scheduled for, and we 
hadn’t talked with anyone for the last 20 flights. 

Anyone coming into the area was supposed to be 
monitoring that frequency and should have heard our 
calls. So this was an improvement over what had come to 
be business as usual. 

We soon spotted two F-15s, who took a look at us and 
proceeded east. After a short discussion, we dismissed 
them (thinking they were just a little late leaving the area) 


By Lt. Mike Pizza 


and continued to hold over our town while doing a little 19 
sightseeing. 

Next, my pilot swore loudly, and I looked to my left 
just in time to see two F-104s pass over us. Those little 
airplanes seemed real big as they came at us from about 
our 10 o’clock, where not only the pilot and ECMO 1 
could see them, but also ECMO 3. I doubt that the F-104 
pilots ever saw us. After that, we decided that Dodge City 
was too small for us, so we got out of there until we could 
talk to a controller. 

A few minutes later, we heard our F-16 buds check in 
with the controllers. They informed us that the area had 
mistakenly been double-scheduled. Well, that certainly 
explained the F-15s and F-104s, but that doesn’t explain 
how they got so close before we saw them. 

Our lookout doctrine had broken down. After more 
than a week of fearing for our lives in marginal weather 
with no radar control, we finally felt like we were being 
looked out for in a chunk of sky that we owned (and that 
others would avoid), so we relaxed. The F-15s were easily 
explained away and there we sat, fat, dumb and happy and 
almost got whacked by a couple of F-104s. Seeing them 
head-on is tough even with good look-out doctrine—and 


impossible without it. < 
Lt. Pizza was an EA-6B ECMO with VAQ-133. He is currently assigned 
to NORAD’‘s Southeast Air Defense Sector at Tyndall AFB. 
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By Lt. D.S. Broce 


fter the third engagement of a good-deal ACM 

1 v 1 over Saudi Arabia, it was time to head 
back to the boat. The weather over the southern Arabian 
Gulf was no better than it was at launch; broken and 
overcast layers from about 600 feet to FL230 with 
scattered rainshowers. As I began climbing out of our 
“hole” in the weather, I checked my fuel tapes. I noticed 
that the AFT/LT tape read 3,200 pounds, and the FWD/ 
RT tape read 5,000 pounds. I’ve seen worse fuel splits 
than that after doing ACM before, but I made a mental 
note of it and looked back toward my wingman joining up 
on the left side. 

Less than a minute later, I rechecked the fuel, and 
found the split had worsened. The tapes read 2,000 
pounds and 6,000 pounds. As my RIO pulled out his 
PCL and read, I set the left throttle to idle and selected 
the high side on the feed switch to open the valves that 
allow the two sides to balance out. The fuel kept migrat- 
ing from the left to the right side at the same rate. 

With 1,600 pounds remaining on the left side, I pulled 
the fuel feed/dump circuit breaker in another attempt to 
isolate the two sides. As the right tape indicated full, my 
wingman noted that fuel had started pouring from my vent 
mast. 


As I suspected, the auto-balancing feature of the 
system that should have occurred at 1,000 (plus or minus 
200) pounds didn’t work. My RIO and I discussed our 
options. As the tape dropped below 800 pounds, I put the 
fuel feed/dump circuit breaker back in. When the left tape 
hit 300 pounds, I told my wingman what was going on and 
solicited further ideas. He had none. 

The left tape sagged below the 200-pound mark and 
stopped with just enough white showing to give me a little 
hope. Several seconds later, the left engine instruments 
started spooling down. As the RPM decayed, the jet yawed 
to the left, and the left generator kicked off. I secured the 
throttle and checked the caution and advisory lights. 
Everything looked normal for a left-engine shutdown, 
except that the right fuel-pressure light was also on. 

I told my RIO and we reviewed the restrictions on 
flying with both pressure lights illuminated. It wasn’t my 
day. At least I had time to try to balance the fuel on the 
way back to the boat. I didn’t like the idea of a single- 
engine approach, but I had done it several times before 
(once in a Tomcat, and six times in the TA-4). Things 
could be worse. 

When my RIO started reading the single-engine cruise 
procedures to me, the unthinkable happened: my right 
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engine instruments started winding down in much the 
same way that the left ones had less than a minute earlier. 
I advanced the throttle to try to prove to myself that the 
motor was fine and just had a minor electrical problem or 
that three instruments had failed together. The jet deceler- 
ated as I heard the whine of the engine drop rapidly in pitch. 

There’s no boldface for dual-engine failure, but if 
there were, the first step should read, “Stare at your 
engine instruments and shake your head from side to side 
for five seconds.” That’s what I did, and I suspect Ill do 
the same thing if it ever happens again. 

After that initial display of irrationality, I nosed the jet 
over from FL230 toward the clouds 1,000 feet below. We 
accelerated to our windmill airstart speed of 310 knots. 
The engines were windmilling fast enough to run the 
combined hydraulic system, which powers the emergency 
generator, so we still had ICS and radios. I told my 
wingman that the other motor had quit. My RIO immedi- 
ately followed with “Mark our position” and selected 
EMERGENCY on the transponder. 

As we accelerated down into the clouds, I realized 
that my HUD and VDI had gone away when the right 
generator dropped. I had only my peanut gyro for attitude 
information. My wingman told us that we were headed 
over water, clear of a potentially populated area. That 
information triggered something because I was suddenly 
back in the simulator in the FRS. 

Remember those Friday afternoon check rides in the 
simulator when the instructor had completed all the 
syllabus events and he didn’t want to sit there while you 
flew 60 simulated miles back to the simulated field and 
shoot a simulated approach? What did he do? He pushed 
the dual-engine flameout button. You knew he wouldn’t 
ding you for it, but you tried to save it just to impress him. 
I was there again. I tried a quick-start on the right motor 
(throttle off, then back to idle). 

The engine didn’t light. As we punched into the 
clouds, I did the boldface procedures for a windmill 
airstart. My RIO simultaneously backed me up over the 
ICS. After giving the engine what seemed like a long time 
(maybe 20-30 seconds real-time) to show any sign of 
igniting, I pulled the throttle to off. I reset the throttle to 
idle after running it forward a couple of inches to ensure 
that the fuel control knew that I didn’t want the engine to 
be off anymore. 

I scanned the engine instruments, lowered my seat 
and tightened my lap belt. As we passed through 15,000 
feet and I was almost sure that our day was ruined, the 
right TIT and fuel-flow gauge started creeping up at a 
very slow rate. Soon afterward, the RPM tape rose. We 
had a good start and leveled off at 13,000 feet. 

I advanced the throttle smoothly to about 90 percent, 


checking for normal engine response. I told my wingman 
about the relight. My RIO switched up our E-2 controller 
to update him on our position and altitude. After some 
confusion over what the nearest landing site was (I had 
actually turned toward land before we decided that the 
boat was closer), we decided to return to the ship. We had 
more than 5,000 pounds of fuel in our right side and 120 
miles between us and the boat. The engine seemed to be 
running well. The right fuel-pressure light was still on, so 
I didn’t trust the engine completely. We finished the 
single-engine cruise procedures and reviewed the single- 
engine landing section of the PCL. I attempted a cross- 
bleed start on the left engine with no luck. 

The E-2 vectored our wingman and an A-6 tanker to 
us as we proceeded toward the ship. My RIO informed 
Approach that we needed to land ASAP. He also passed 
that we were single-engine and required an early warning 
on turns into the dead engine so we wouldn’t overshoot 
the turn to final. The deck was ready when we started our 
approach. 

We reviewed the single-engine landing checklist 
again and dirtied up on a Case III downwind. We broke 
out at a mile and a half in a rainshower, and I flew an OK 
underlined 2-wire pass with my RIO backing me up with 
airspeed calls. It wasn’t the prettiest pass I’ve ever flown, 
but I didn’t scare anyone and we stopped. I was content. 

As we were being towed out of the landing area, I 
again tried the feed switch in an attempt to balance the 
fuel system. It didn’t work. The right fuel-pressure light 
stayed on until shutdown. Subsequent investigation found 
a problem with the fuel balancing system, but the fuel- 
pressure anomaly was never explained. 

No matter how bad the situation appears, it can get 
worse. Always be ready for compound emergencies and 
prepare to go beyond boldface—know your systems. 
Also, when it comes time to pick a landing site during an 
emergency, make a decision and stick to it. We wasted a 
good minute deciding on where to land—a minute that 
could have been crucial if the fuel-pressure problem 
surfaced again. 

Another thing to consider is how the radio can be 
distracting as well as helpful. Our wingman suggested 
potential solutions to our problems. He didn’t clutter our 
radios with irrelevant communications. At times during 
critical situations, it’s better to keep quiet and let a 
wingman deal with his emergencies. If everyone and their 
brother wants to clobber the radios with “helpful” infor- 
mation, don’t hesitate to give a “99, shut up!” call to put 
them on hold while you deal with your emergency. You 
can always discuss radio etiquette after you’re safe on 


deck. < 
Lt. Broce flies with VF-1. 
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Evil Grip 


By Ltjg. Kieran S. Twomey 
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W: were on our third bag of gas on an extremely 
long, exhausting flight. What had started at 1300 
with a routine mail transfer had become a race-track 
pattern three miles from the ship waiting to launch 
countermeasures in case the Iraqis decided to test our 
battlegroup’s defenses. 

It was now almost midnight and we could see the fires 
of Kuwait City on the western horizon. Every few min- 
utes, the sky to the north would light up as the battleship 
launched her 2,000-pound shells at the distant shore. A 
thick layer of “Gulf Scuz,” the smoke from oil fires and 
battleship guns, was between us and the surface, shielding 
us from the intense flashes of the 16-inch guns. 

We had been airborne for seven hours, with one brief 
stop to refuel and pick up the pitiful box lunches that were 
our routine nourishment. When our relief checked in just 
after midnight, we were so tired that we barely noticed 
his call sign as he received instructions from the area 
controller. 

We made the turnover and headed home. Our 
ATACO promised a quick flight quarters and delivered; 
we had a green deck in less time than it took us to cover 
the three miles to the ship. As we turned a two-mile final, 
the controller reminded us that the ship’s stern was turned 
toward the enemy and that the CO wanted us on deck 
ASAP as the deck lighting could be seen easily. 

We were still at 1,000 feet. The scuz layer was thicker 
here because the ship was less than a half-mile from the 
BB’s gunsmoke and was staying with her. I lowered the 
collective to intercept our normal glideslope, and kept up my 
instrument scan as we punched through the layer. The HAC 
backed me up and our AW reminded us of the altitude. 

At 1.5 miles, we were at 500 feet and still in the layer. 
I shallowed out my descent and continued inbound, 
mindful of the skipper’s desire for us to land quickly. I 
kept up my airspeed and was closing the FFG at 80 knots. 
At one mile, we started getting through the scuz. 

My HAC told me that he could see the ship and said 
that the water was as smooth as glass. When my HAC had 
the ship in sight, I picked up the VMC scan and started to 
slow down. Almost as if on cue, the battleship, barely half 
a mile away and conveniently lined up with our ship, 
unleashed a salvo. The flash of the 16-inchers reflected 
off the water and the scuz layer, filling the cockpit with an 
intense light that temporarily blinded both the HAC and 
me. Instinctively, I shut my eyes—100 feet and half a 
mile away from 4,000 tons of frigate! 

When the flash subsided, I opened my eyes. The ship 
was still dead ahead, we were still at 100 feet, closing at 


about 40 knots, and pretty much on profile. I was concen- 
trating on the deck lighting, the lineup strobes and stern 
lights. It sure was interesting how the stern light reflected 
so well off the smooth, oil-coated water. 

“Waveoff! Waveoff!” 

I was jolted back to reality by the HAC’s call. He was 
evidently more interested in getting safely on deck than 
by the stern light’s reflection. I looked at the situation and 
realized that we were still at 100 feet, but were now at 
about 55 knots and 60 yards from the double doors of a 
Perry-class frigate. 

I pulled an armload of collective and turned to fly 
down the port side. I could almost see the skipper stand- 
ing on the port bridge wing as we thundered by, and could 
only imagine what he was calling us. 

I turned to arc back around to final. We stayed at 100 
feet, and I intercepted the glideslope a mile out. This time, 
I was going to get us on deck. Sweat rolled down my 
nose. Line up, airspeed, altitude, closure. Why was, the 
ball so far out? Lineup, airspeed, altitude, closure. Man! 
Didn’t I fix that ball last time? Something wasn’t right. 
Everything looked good, but I couldn’t get the ball to stay 
in. I didn’t realize that I was deep in vertigo’s evil grip. 

I wasn’t sure that I was messed up until my approach 
terminated somewhere over the CIWS mounted beyond 
and above the deck where I should have landed. My AWs 
were going nuts, hollering that we were really messed up 
and were about to hit the ship’s mast. 

I got as far away from the ship as I could and :on- 
fessed to the HAC that I didn’t think I could land. He took 
control and briefed us thoroughly on his expectations. He 
gave each of us an assignment and we dutifully called out 
our assigned responsibility. We flew the approach at 20 
knots and 50 feet, inching in to the best landing ever made 
on the deck of a U.S. warship. 

While we ate our cold dinners in the wardroom, we 
discussed what happened. The combination of fatigue, 
vertigo and pressure had led me down the primrose path. 
The battleship’s blinding fire had certainly helped induce 
the vertigo and was undoubtedly the biggest reason for the 
adventure. Fatigue, a calm sea and pressure to land 
quickly didn’t help. 

The HAC admitted that he was also affected by 
everything and that was why he hadn’t taken control after 
the first approach. His calm, sure manner in a bad 
situation impressed me. His trust and enforcement of 
crew coordination during his approach also gave me 


new respect for the importance of working together. < 
Ltjg. Twomey flies SH-60s with HSL-45. 
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By LCdr. Russ Penniman 


{drags rules are an important 
part of ACM training. Most 
ACM mishaps result from aircrew fail- 
ure to follow training rules. During a 
pre-deployment det to Fallon, I had one 
of my most memorable—and terrifying— 
experiences, and it happened because I 
violated training rules 

Besides the normal air-wing train- 
ing, we also had an extensive commit- 
ment to Operation Gallant Eagle. Each 
sortie had two distinct missions—one 
as Red Air and one as Blue Air, with a 
trip to the KC-10 in between. The exer- 
cise involved most of the tactical assets 
of the Navy and Air Force inventories, 
and launched from numerous bases sur- 
rounding fight center, the Great Salt Lake 
Desert. 

Our brief covered a lot of topics. 
More than a dozen Navy aircraft would 
launch from Fallon as Blue Air to strike 
deep into Red territory. My section of 
fighters would escort an element of the 
strike package. After a short brief on the 
KC-10 tanking procedures, the strike 
lead briefed our second mission: Red 
Air. My section would defend a target 
in the desert. 

The final portion of the brief cov- 
ered the training rules, known at that 
time as the Rules of Engagement. Most 
of us could repeat them from memory. 
The low-altitude training rules were also 
covered, because major parts of the mis- 
sion would be well below 5,000 feet. At 
the same time, our Air Force brethren 
were going through similar fundamen- 
tals in their briefing rooms. 

The first mission went fine. After a 
quick top-off at the tanker, we were 
ready to go again. With my wingman in 
tow, we headed to our assigned CAP 
station and waited for the call for 
COMEX. 

The second mission began with two 
low, fast radar contacts tracking inbound 
toward us. We needed to see the targets, 
so we started downhill. Passing through 
5,000 feet, with our airspeed approach- 
ing 500 knots, we saw the bandits, a 
section of F-15s at 200 feet. They didn’t 
see us and as our radar wasn’t holding 
lock, we pressed in closer for a rear- 
quarter Sidewinder attack. A few mo- 


ments later, we were inside the weap- 
ons envelope for the right-hand target. 
Air-wing training rules required a 
500-foot hard deck for the fighters. Air 
Force rules allowed the boys in blue to 
fly at 200 feet. To acquire a seam lock 
for the Sidewinder, I had to drop my 
F-14’s nose so that its armament data 
line rested on the target, ultimately mak- 
ing me descend through the hard deck 
while I fished for a tone. My radar al- 
timeter went off at 450 feet as the Side- 
winder locked onto its target. The 
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“small” violation seemed to be worth it 
as I called the shot over the common 
frequency. 

I then shifted my attention to the one 
surviving target. Since I was in a better 
offensive position than my wingman, I 
pulled left toward the target’s extended 
six 0’clock. 

“Have you got him?” My RIO asked. 

“Left, eleven at a mile,” I replied. 

“Have you got him?” My backseater 
repeated, his voice approaching panic. 
He must have seen something I didn’t. 





Rolling wings level, I caught move- 
ment in my peripheral vision. Looking 
to the right, I saw the planform of an F- 
15 growing larger, its bearing constant 
with the distance between us decreas- 
ing. We wouid hit in seconds. Our ad- 
versary had apparently made a climbing 
break turn, probably directed by his flight 
lead, against an attacker he never saw. 

The only way to escape was down, 
and our altitude was already close to 
400 feet. I shoved the stick toward the 
instrument panel and the Tomcat 


dropped out from under us. Hanging in 
the straps, I waited the precious seconds 
it took for the Eagle to pass overhead. 
Our adversary had barely cleared our 
aircraft when I pulled the stick back into 
my lap, trying to break our descent be- 
fore the ground did it for us. Fortunately, 
the F-14 bottomed out before hitting the 
ground and then rocketed back into the 
sky. For many moments, there was only 
silence in our cockpits. We finally lev- 
eled off at about 3,000 feet and headed 
home. 
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After the debrief, my section dis- 
cussed our near mishap. We had vio- 
lated two rules. I had knowingly broken 
the hard deck to get a kill shot. The Air 
Force pilot who absorbed the shot broke 
the rules by making a missile break at 
200 feet, well below the 5,000-foot deck. 
Both of us thought a minor infraction 
would be worth the shot. We were both 
wrong. < 

LCdr. Penniman is a pilot with VF-114. He 
has flown with VF-211, and with VT-24 and VF- 
124 as an instructor. 





So What’s the Worst That Could Happen?» owstey 


W: all listened up for the LSO’s gouge, because 
flying night CCAs at San Clemente was a rare 
and challenging opportunity. He finished the brief by 
saying that he would be the last crew switch for the flight 
home. 

After the aircraft brief. we headed out to our plane. 
The C-2 had just returned from the ship, so we'd be late 
getting started. My copilot and I decided to take an early 
look at the book: neither of us had an overwhelming 
desire to tackle any of the paperwork on our desks. 

We launched with only a 20-minute delay thanks to 
our crackerjack sailors in the line division. When we 
arrived at “The Rock.” we were met by an eerie black 
backdrop that started somewhere below the datums and 
ended nowhere. Since this was my first hop as aircraft 
commander for CCAs, I was excited, especially since we 
were going to get all this nice vertigo training. 

The island rocked and rolled, pitched and heaved just 
like the real thing. We finished with the last pilot (me), 
and picked up our LSO. Taxiing back, we noticed that 
there were light patches of fog on the deck. Knowing how 
fast the weather could move in there, I wasn’t too thrilled. 

We stopped at the hold-short for a crew switch before 
the flight home. I ended up in the right seat and our LSO 
was at the controls in the left. After the first item on the 
takeoff checklist. I noticed a flicker on the advisory panel. 
I was pretty sure I saw which light it was, but checked the 
lights master to be sure. The light that had flickered (start 
valve open) was the one advisory light that required 
attention. We reviewed our NATOPS procedures and 
considered our options in case the light stayed on. 

The pilot at the controls gave a takeoff brief, which 
delineated crew responsibilities in an emergency. I was 
concemed about the light that had flickered but was sure 
that we had covered all the bases. 

We started our takeoff roll. Everything looked good, 
power coming up, engine instruments, circuit breakers, 
and hydraulics. We rotated passing through 100 knots. 
Passing 120 knots, I said, “Go speed,” and my voice 
caught as I saw the light come on. I saw sparks and flames 
coming from the left side of the plane. Time out! This 
wasn't supposed to happen! The light comes on and we 
close the bleed air. Wrong! The light came on and the sky 
lit up like the Fourth of July. Too late to abort; we had 
launched ourselves into a dark void, one engine ablaze. 

The fire light for the port engine confirmed what we 
already knew. We were already at max power. Once I was 
sure the gear was up and we were climbing out (5-10 
seconds), I pulled the fire T-handle and pushed the fire 


button. The prop feathered. We continued climbing while 
we went through the checklists, declared an emergency, 
and set ourselves up for a trap. We had the complete 
attention of the two switch pilots in the back who helped 


make sure that the fire was out. 
PH3 Doug Badders 


The tower controller was on top of things and let us 
know what was available to us without getting in the way. 
She handed us off to the CCA controller, who had thought 
she was done for the night. She vectored us around for 
final, but both the pilot and I felt uncomfortable with the 
altitude and heading. I asked the controller to confirm that 
the altitude and heading were appropriate. 

“Roger,” she replied. I hate that word. It translates in 
many cases to, “I’m not really sure what you said, but it 
probably wasn’t that important anyway.” The fact was (as 
we learned later) that she had no glideslope or altitude 
information. We ended up two miles from the approach 
end at 1,200 feet. We both confirmed that the picture 
wasn’t right and proceeded down in a modified precau- 
tionary emergency landing. 

We reviewed landing checks once more and touched 
down about 1,000 feet before the gear. Once we trapped, 
we got the crew out, shut down, then got out ourselves. 

What’s the worst that could have happened? I saw my 
three friends standing on the runway beside our broken 
plane, looking tired and amazed. I felt a knot in my 
stomach as I realized what the worst could have been. 

I learned a lot of lessons on that 0.1-hour flight. There 
are a hundred more “what if’s” you can ask yourself after 
something goes wrong than before it goes wrong. I 
learned that crew coordination (knowing what your 


responsibilities are, and doing them) can save your life. < 
Lt. O'Malley flies with VRC-30. 
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BRAVO ZULU 


LCdr. Dennis J. Reilly 
VFA-131 


LCdr. Reilly was en route to an ACM 
engagement against a section of F-16s 
from Moody AFB. He checked in on 

= the “shot common” frequency and 
heard the F-16 pilots discussing severe 
engine problems in the wingman’s air- 
craft. 
ae The situation deteriorated and after 
i) several unsuccessful attempts at a re- 
start, the Air Force pilot ejected. His 
lead initially coordinated the SAR ef- 
fort while LCdr. Reilly stood by. When 
the F-16 lead had to bingo to his home 
base, LCdr. Reilly assumed the duties 
as on-scene commander. 

The pilot of the downed F-16 had 
parachuted safely to a remote field one 
mile from his crashed fighter. LCdr. 

© Reilly maintained communication with 
the Air Force pilot, who was not in- 
jured, but whose location made it 
nearly impossible for rescue vehicles 
and personnel to find him. 

The Navy Hornet pilot called Moody 
AFB and asked to have his assessment 
passed to the rescue team by ground 
radio. LCdr. Reilly then flew over the 
rescue team, got their attention and ma- 


neuvered over the downed pilot, en- . 


abling the team to find him. 


Lt. Eric Holtkamp 
Lt. John Irvin 
Lt. Troy Guzman 
Ltjg. Edwin Burns 
Ltjg. Kenneth Bates 
VAW-116 


Sun King 601 launched from USS Ranger (CV 61) for a blue- 
water AEW/SSC mission at night. The double cycle had gone 
smoothly until, on the return trip to marshal stack, Lt. Holtkamp 
(pilot) and Lt. Irvin (copilot) saw a flash in the cockpit, which 
they thought was the thunderstorm light. Lt. Holtkamp looked 
back and saw fire coming from behind the overhead circuit- 
breaker panel. Lt. Irvin notified the crew and started to fight the 
fire with the cockpit fire extinguisher. 

Lt. Holtkamp started NATOPS procedures for an electrical 
fire. After securing both generators, the emergency generator 
didn’t come on line properly, and the fire did not go out. After a 
short period of darkness, the emergency generator started to 
cycle on and off, causing the emergency lighting to flash. Lt. 
Guzman (CICO) could not call the ship because of the fluctuat- 
ing power. Ltjg. Burns (ACO) pulled out his PRC-90 and started 
broadcasting on guard. 

After using up the cockpit fire extinguisher, Lt. Irvin sig- 
nalled with his flashlight for Ltjg. Bates (RO) to bring the CIC 


compartment fire extinguisher forward. Ltjg. Bates rushed for- 
ward with the second extinguisher and fought the fire. 

Lt. Irvin got back into his seat to help Lt. Holtkamp fly back to 
the ship and to start the approach and landing checklists. The 
E-2 had no navigational instruments except for the wet com- 
pass. 

While holding the original heading and maintaining a steady 
descent, Lt. Holtkamp selected emergency generator and the 
fire went out. The emergency generator came on line, but not 
all systems that operate off the emergency generator were work- 
ing. Comms, TACAN and BDHI were out. 

Passing 7,000 feet, approximately 10 miles out, Lt. Guzman 
was finally able to talk to the ship’s CV Strike Control and de- 
clare an emergency. He asked for the ship to flash the flight- 
deck lights. Lt. Irvin spotted the lights at 3 o’clock and Lt. 
Holtkamp turned toward them. The pilot turned to the down- 
wind heading and headed outbound for one-and-a-half min- 
utes as he descended to 1,200 feet. 

As the Hawkeye turned toward the final bearing and slowed 
to on-speed, Lt. Holtkamp realized that he had minimal rudder 
authority. He lowered the nose to gain airspeed and to regain 
controllability. Both pilots then checked to confirm that 20-de- 
grees rudder switch was selected. Slowing down to on-speed 
again, the controllability problem returned. Once again, the 
pilot dumped the nose and pulled power. Lt. Holtkamp regained 
airspeed and control at approximately 125 knots. 

The aircraft was now about two miles from the ship at 400 » 
feet. Lt. Holtkamp climbed back to 700 feet to regain the 
glideslope. He kept the speed at 125 knots to complete the 
approach for an OK underlined 4-wire. 

Later, inspectors found that the overhead circuit-breaker 
panel wires had chafed against a metal frame, causing the 
arcing ard fire along a wire bundle. Analysis of the charred 
wire bundle led to an explanation of the erratic emergency 
generator’s operation and the failure of the rudder-stop release 
circuits. 


Left to right: Li. Troy Guzman, Lt. Eric Holtkamp, Lt. John Irvin, 
Ltjg. Kenneth Bates, Ltjg. Edwin Burns 
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THE PAPER AND INK USED IN THE ORIGINAL 
PULICATION MAY AFFECT THE QUALITY OF 
THE MICROFORM EDITION. 








“This is not going 
to be pretty.” 





I was staring eye-to-eye 
at the panicked yellow 
shirt as he repeatedly 
gave the tractor drivers 


the emergency stop 


signal. As we rolled back 


with ever-increasing 
speed toward the deck 
edge, I thought, “I knew 
this was going to happen, 
I told them that it was 
going to happen, and 


now it’s happening!” 





By Lt. Jeff Ruth 


had been lurking around the SDO’s desk hoping to 

bag another combat mission. Things were hectic, 
and when a no-notice, add-on mission cropped up, I got 
the go ahead from the SDO to go flying. We briefed the 
basics, covering all the essentials. We bypassed the sliders 
for our quick man-up. 

We rushed the preflight and startup, but they were 
OK. We gave our plane captain a thumbs-up and the deck 
crew broke us down. The launch had already started as the 
director taxied us from the bow, past the island, toward 
the waist cats. We could see the low-state aircraft return- 
ing from the previous strike lined up on the final bearing 
for their night recovery. Just then, the Boss came up on 
button 7 and told us we were scrubbed. 

The flight deck, now working at a fevered pitch, 
quickly decided to spot us on elevator 4. They hooked a 
tow tractor to our aircraft and signaled us to shut down. 
To park the aircraft we were pulled forward into the 
wires, which fouled the landing area. Our left brake 
froze. The Boss began to wave off the returning low-state 
strike aircraft while the flight-deck crew and troubleshoot- 
ers frantically tried to free the seized brake. The yellow 
shirts told us that they had asked the bridge for a slight 
starboard list while they bled all of the brake pressure and 
attached tractors to the main mounts to pull the aircraft 
clear of the landing area. 

My pilot and I decided to get out since the brake 
pressure was now zero. I immediately unstrapped and 
stood up in the cockpit. At that point all flight deck 
preparations to free the aircraft were completed. A 
hustling yellow shirt came up to the aircraft, closed the 
boarding ladder, and against our better judgment told us to 
remain with the aircraft. 

I quickly sat back down in my seat and began to strap 
back in, but because the aircraft was shut down, I had no 
way of telling my pilot when I was finished. 
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“This is not going to be pretty,” I thought as the fully 
loaded 68,000 pound Tomcat broke free. 

The combination of three tractors, the starboard list 
and numerous blue shirts pushing on our aircraft sent the 
Tomcat racing toward the side. 

I was staring eye-to-eye at the panicked yellow shirt 
as he repeatedly gave the tractor drivers the emergency 
stop signal. As we rolled back with ever-increasing speed 
toward the deck edge, I thought, “I knew this was going to 
happen, I told them that it was going to happen, and now 
it’s happening!” 

I reached for the lower handle of my safed ejection 
seat, knowing I could overcome the forces required to 
initiate ejection. However, I had decided many CQ briefs 
ago that I would ride out any emergency that had me 
headed for the catwalk, knowing that ejecting was prob- 
ably not my best option. I would be out of the envelope 
for the seat with heavy recovery or launch winds coming 
over the deck. 

Fortunately, the alert tractor driver slammed his 
transmission into full forward in an attempt to stop the 
aircraft. The F-14 hit the narrow edge combing on the 
elevator and began to rol! over the side. Luckily, the 


combing collapsed under the weight of the Tomcat and 
we rolled back onto the flight deck, where the crew 
immediately chained the aircraft. 

I got out and ran to the ready room, convinced that the 
ship was trying harder than the enemy to kill us. After a 
slider and some time to reconstruct what had happened, 
my pilot and I came up with some valuable lessons 
learned. First, we relearned the importance of briefing 
ejection decisions on the flight deck and the importance of 
knowing the ejection envelope—when you are in it and 
when to go. My pilot would have ejected had he known 
for sure I was strapped in. On the other hand, I had 
decided to ride it out. 

Second, we decided during any flight-deck respot that 
the minimum number of aircrew and brake riders should 
remain in the aircraft. 

Finally, under no circumstances should anybody be in 
an aircraft without brakes. Even though the pressure to 
recover returning strike aircraft and the hectic tempo of 
combat operations might force the flight-deck crew to 
attempt unnatural acts, you should always break the chain 
of events when you recognize them to be unsafe. 4 

Lt. Ruth is a first-tour RIO with VF-2. 


PH1 Michael D.P. Flynn 





Typhoon? 


By LCdr. Dan Simms 


was a junior lieutenant in my first fleet squadron. 


The squadron and air wing were based at NAF 
Atsugi and a typhoon was approaching the 

Tokyo area. After two days of watching the weather, the 
air wing commander decided late in the afternoon to 
launch all aircraft to safer havens. Some of us went to 
NAF Misawa, 700 miles to the northeast. Others went to 
MCAS Iwakuni, Kadena AFB or to Korea. 

It was dark when my pilot and I manned our A-6 in 
a cold, steady, heavy rain. We hurried our preflight of 
the aircraft and our ejection seats to minimize soaking 
ourselves and the cockpit. We launched in solid IFR. 
The typhoon was affecting the whole northern half of 
Honshu. As we began our descent for a PAR, the weather 
was 800 overcast and two miles in heavy rain. We had 
enough fuel to make an approach and to fly a non-bingo 
profile divert to Korea, more than 200 miles to the west. 

As usual, the Japanese approach controllers were very 
good at this field. I was a little surprised when my pilot, a 
senior department head, asked me to request a touch-and- 
go as Approach set us up on final. 

“T need some actual instrument approaches,” he 
explained. 


On final, my scan quickly alternated between the 
instruments, the radar, and the windscreen. At two miles, I 
could make out, through the rain, the glow of the flashing 
sequenced lights in the clouds. I called the lights in sight 
at 12:30 to the pilot. He made a lineup correction and, at 
decision height, made the transition to the ball. I couldn’t 
see the ball until the in-close position when I could look 
through the pilot’s dry windscreen. 

As we climbed off the touch-and-go, I got a quick 
glimpse of the rain-soaked field with standing water just 
about everywhere. After complying with the climbout 
instructions and turning downwind, I asked my pilot if 
this would be a full stop. I just rolled my eyes when he 
said another touch-and-go. 

“You just can’t buy training like this!” he said. All I 
could think of was the need to find a warm, dry room for 
the night. 

The next approach was much more comfortable since 
I already knew when I would “see” the approach lights. I 
had full confidence in the aircraft and our abilities. I was 
not thinking about other aircraft from our air wing coming 
into the same field. 

After another touch-and-go, we were vectored to final 
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once again. When I requested a full-stop landing I heard 
those dreaded words, “Stand by.” There was a moment of 
silence. After being in Japan for a year I could sense from 
the controller’s voice that something was not right. There 
was a certain tone coming over the radio that I only heard 
when things weren’t “book perfect.” 

Somewhere between one and three miles we were told 
to climb to pattern altitude and say intentions. When I 
asked for amplifying information we were told that the 
runway was closed because an F-4 had taken the long- 
field arresting gear. As we cleaned up the aircraft and 
climbed, our once fat fuel load was now down to about 
3,500 pounds. I asked how long the runway was expected 
to be closed. The controller told me 15 minutes and once 
again asked me to say intentions. 

Knowing that these estimates were frequently wrong 
by a factor of two to three, my pilot and I quickly agreed 
to divert. A nearby Japanese military field was unavail- 
able. The next nearest divert was the one we had briefed, 
Chitose, 125 miles to the north. 

I requested an immediate climb and told them our 


intentions. I gave my pilot an initial heading while I dug 
out the charts. We initially had trouble getting the altitude 
we wanted until I told center that we were “emergency 
fuel.” The controllers immediately became very helpful 
and we were soon on profile. On descent into the field, we 
were even told that the winds were light and we had the 
option to land in the opposite direction on the dual 
runway, which impressed me since Chitose was a major 
international civilian airfield. 

We landed in the opposite direction with just under 
2,000 pounds of fuel and as we rolled out, I saw several 
large Japanese airliners lined up waiting for takeoff. Right 
after we shut down, a Japanese Air Force officer politely 
asked us how much fuel we had when we landed and 
seemed satisfied with the answer. As it turned out, a U.S. 
Air Force C-141 anc F-15 also diverted to Chitose when 
they couldn’t land at Misawa. Once our plane was fueled, 
we called to confirm that Misawa’s runway was reopened. 
It was a short flight and ended with one approach and a 


full-stop landing. 
LCdr. Simms is a BN with VA-52. 
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He Didn't Follow the Brief. 


Or Did He? 


By Capt. John P. Dehart, USMCR 


['s very disconcerting to fly a two-pilot aircraft 
and suddenly discover that the other pilot 
hasn’t been hearing what you have been saying. Not 
that you can’t fly the aircraft by yourself, but you 
had divided some of the aerial duties between you 
and him (during the brief, remember?) and suddenly 
you are not sure what he’s doing. 

Just such an event happened in the middle of a 
huge escort mission I was participating in as part of a 
predeployment exercise for my composite squadron. 
Twenty helicopters swirled down the Delta Corridor 
at 29 Palms, made tactical landings and numerous 
round trips. 

Keeping track of Fjaa 
the players, the 

event numbers 

and the time line 

was a challenge, 

but easy enough 

for the two of us. 

My copilot 
had problems 
with his helmet 
cord on previ- 
ous flights, but 
everything 
seemed to be 
working that 
day until I said, 

“T’ll take the 

controls.” There 

was no answer. “I’ve got the controls!” I said again, 
and put my hand on the stick with a gentle tug to the 
right. There was no response, and the copilot contin- 
ued to fly the aircraft. Realizing that we now had lost 
internal communications (ICS), I did what the brief 
called for by shaking the stick three times. In our 
community that is the standard procedures for a non- 


verbal control change. There was still no response. 
I grabbed the stick and began to pull us around to the 
right. 

“T’ll show him that he should follow the brief and 
give me the controls,” I thought. 

He fought it and brought the stick back to the left. 
My seat (the rear seat) has a mechanical advantage and I 
could override the copilot’s input. I wondered what 
would make him fight me. Having flown with him 
before, I decided to trust his unusual decision to disre- 
gard the brief and I stopped wrestling for the controls. 

Seconds later, a CH-46.flew past our right wind- 

shield as it 
climbed out of 
a zone. I had 
not seen it, and 
certainly would 
have been in 
the same piece 
of airspace had 
I been given 
the controls 
when I wanted 
them. My 
copilot could 
sense that, and 
kept the con- 
trols until the 
potential for a 
midair had 


Cpl. J.H. Bostick, USMC passed. 


Then he relinquished control to me. 

So he didn’t follow the brief. Or did he? 
NATOPS, and common sense, dictate that we brief 
all expected situations. But when actual events 
unfold, we should fly the smartest, safest way we can. 


I guess he did follow the brief after all! > 4 
Capt. Dehart flies with HMA-775. 
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By Lt. Eric Fudge 


got the thumbs-up from the 

QA checker and prepared to 
taxi our Tomcat for an airborne 
respot and night refresher trap. It 
wasn’t a difficult mission consider- 
ing we were five months into a 
Westpac deployment. Any relaxation 
on our part quickly evaporated before 
we taxied as my RIO and I watched 
an E-2 hurl down cat 1 with its 
external lights off. We both com- 
mented that surprises of that nature 
were generally unwelcomed. 

The blue shirts broke us down 
and the director started to taxi our 
aircraft. The lack of non-skid on the 
flight deck elevated taxiing to more 
of an art than simply getting to the 
catapult. 

As I turned the aircraft onto the 
homestretch for cat 4, I followed the 
director’s signals, gave my RIO 
courtesy calls, spread wings and 
lowered the flaps for takeoff. The 
F-14 was now almost parallel to 
the arresting gear but the right 
mainmount was caught on the 
2-wire. The Air Boss approved our 
request for power to get us over the 
wire. At that moment, my eyes 
caught the red glow of a Tomcat’s 
engines, as it was taking tension on 
cat 3, with our aircraft directly 
behind him! The JBD on that cat is 
not used with Tomcats on Forrestal- 
class carriers because of the lack of 
salt-water cooling. 

Before I could get our 67,000- 
pound aircraft over the wire and out 
of harm’s way, we started to rotate 
right and slide aft. I called for a 
suspend while my RIO followed up 
with a less diplomatic and colorful 
request. We were spinning like a top, 
and I grasped the lower ejection 
handle as I was looking off the ramp 
into a big black hole. 

The Tomcat continued to rotate 
right as the buffet resulting from the 
jet in tension seemed to diminish. 
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Spinning at 60 Feet 


My RIO and I decided to stay with 
the jet although we had no time to 
tell each other. Inertia continued to 
spin us right and aft as the port 
catwalk flashed into view. The right 
mainmount effortlessly jumped the 
scupper. We were at the point of no 
return. 

The jet came to rest on the steel 
catwalk railing. The aircraft’s weight 
was supported by the right engine 
nacelle and the left mainmount with 
the nose gear remaining on the flight 
deck. Not until I secured the engines 
and got out did I realize how lucky 
we were not to have been inciner- 
ated. Our right drop tank lay crushed 
like an egg shell, its 2,000 pounds 
of JP-5 draining into the ocean. 

Several factors allowed us to 


safely ride our out-of-control F-14 


to a stop. First, deck personnel and 
the crew of the Tomcat in tension 


rapidly executed suspend procedures. 


The pilot did not select afterburner 
for launch after hearing our calls for 
a suspend. If he had, our jet would 
have been blown over the side. 
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Most likely with us in it. 

Another factor is the wide 
wheelbase and fuselage of the 
Tomcat, which provides a stable 
platform for coming to rest in a 
catwalk provided the jet enters it 
parallel, not head-on or aft-on. On 
the beach, many crews brief staying 
with the aircraft if it leaves a pre- 
pared surface because it’s so stable. 

Having flown with my RIO for 
several months, we had thoroughly 
briefed flight-deck emergencies. We 
were each responsible for ejecting 
when we thought it was necessary, 
no discussion required. Everything 
happened so fast that there was only 
time to transmit a suspend call even 
though we had hot-mike selected. 

Moving aircraft on the flight 
deck should be treated as seriously 
as any flight and briefed to include 
ejection. The presence of other 
aircraft and people on deck, whom 
you have very little control over, can 
quickly change your routine taxi into 


the ride of your life. at 
Lt. Fudge is a first-tour F-14 pilot with VF-2. 





These bars have no 


HAPPY 
HOUR. 


Don’‘t drink and drive. 
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